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offer me, not an orthodox feat of concert singing to be measured
by the regulation standards, but an entertainment to be judged
on its own merits as a method of pleasing an audience. All I can
say of Miss Roberts is that she does this successfully. She can sing
a bit, and play a bit, and compose a bit, and eke out these little
gifts by acting a bit in the character of a fully accomplished
musician; so that everyone finds her very clever and agreeable. It
is not "legitimate"; but then, why should it be? Only I would say
this to all singers who accompany themselves in public, from Mr
Henschel and Mr Shakespear downwards. It is undoubtedly
better to be accompanied well by oneself than accompanied badly
by somebody else. But nobody can do two difficult things at a
time as well as they can do one. If an accompaniment is so simple
that the singer can play it and yet have more than enough atten-
tion to spare for the song, well and good; but this means that
both song and accompaniment must be very easy relatively to
the singer's capacity; and this consideration must limit the reper~
tory of the self-accompanying singer, who is likely to sing The
Lass of Richmond Hill rather more successfully than Adelaide.
Mr Edgar Hulland's recital at Prince's Hall began at about ten
minutes past three with a violin sonata by Rubinstein. Saurct
played it very well; but after about twenty minutes or so it struck
me that the first movement was rather diffuse. However, I sat
there patiently, noting that Mr Hulland, though not an exquisitely
delicate or sentimental pianist, was an intelligent and ready one,
and wondering whether Sauret was completely reformed, or
whether he would relapse into Vieuxtemps or Ernst before the
end of the concert. Then I thought over my past life exhaustively,
and elaborated several plans for the future. Finally I had a long
and delicious sleep, from which I woke to find by the change in
the light that the afternoon was now far advanced. But the Rubin-
stein sonata was still in a comparatively early stage of perform-
ance. I respectfully suggest that it be treated henceforth as a
tetralogy, like Der Ring des Nibelungen, and spread over four
concerts, one movement to each. When it at last came to an end,
Miss Evangeline Florence, whose style has been considerably
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